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to have palaver with the inhabitants, and a warm altercation 
ensued ; on which the chief and his people said they would return 
home without coming to a settlement. They, however, only re- 
turned to arm themselves with muskets, and then commenced an 
attack upon the people, killing a considerable number, after which 
they made a quick retreat. The townspeople, recovering them- 
selves, went in pursuit, and made a desperate attack in return : 30 
heads were brought back into the Danish fort, among which was 
the head of the chief. Danish Accra is at present in a very un- 
settled state. It is reported that the governor intends to march 
some distance into the interior to chastise the natives. 

I was yesterday summoned to the fort at Annamaboe to be pre- 
sent at the palaver of the principal messenger of the King of Ash- 
antee, respecting my passing through his country. I obtained no 
satisfactory reply from him, as he possesses, like all his country- 
men, a considerable degree of low cunning. He stated the king's 
objection to my proceeding beyond Ashantee to be merely a doubt 
for my safety ; but this is, of course, only an excuse. The soldier, 
whom the governor dispatched with his letter to the king respect- 
ing me, being sent for, candidly confessed that the king, in the 
first instance, dictated a letter, stating his great satisfaction at the 
idea of my paying him a visit, and expressed his readiness to for- 
ward me to the Kong mountains. Having left Coomasie and 
proceeded on his return for two days, a messenger overtook him, 
saying the king had forgotten something ; he therefore went back ; 
the letter was demanded and torn to pieces, and another written, 
expressing his pleasure to see me in Coomasie ; but that he could 
not permit me to proceed beyond, until the affair of the murder, 
before mentioned, had been settled to his satisfaction, or the man 
delivered to the Ashantees. Of course this cannot be complied 
with, as the alleged murder was committed in the Fantee country ; 
but it appears there are very strong doubts of any murder at all 
having been committed. 

ISth. — My old ship the Prometheus has already taken two very 
fine slavers, and, within the last two months, the Penelope has also 
taken two ; three more having escaped. She had five in sight at 
the same time. I am now arranging for my expedition up the 
Volta, and must therefore conclude with every feeling of respect. 



II. — On the lower Course of the Dnieper ; being an extract of a 
Letter from Prof. Henry Malden to the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

I shall be happy to give you such information as I can upon the 
subject of Herodotus's description of the parts of Scythia E. of 
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the Borysthenes ; but I am afraid that his evidence is not good 
enough to warrant us in drawing any certain conclusion with 
respect to the ancient state of the coast. However, it is the result 
of my experience in many similar cases, that it is worth while to 
examine strictly what an ancient author says, in order to prevent 
more from being ascribed to him than he really does say. 

Herodotus gives a minute account of Scythia and the Scythians, 
partly from his own observation, partly from enquiries instituted 
in the country itself (b. iv. chaps. 16, 24, 76). It is clearly im- 
plied in his narrative that he had been at Olbia, the great Greek 
colony on the western bank of the Boug, near its mouth (chaps. 1 8, 
24), and also at other trading settlements along the coast of the 
Pontus (chap. 24). In coming from Greece to Olbia, he would 
probably, almost certainly according to the ancient method of 
navigation, make a coasting voyage along the western coast of the 
Black Sea, touching at many intermediate points. He shows a 
full and accurate knowledge of the lower part of the Danube and 
of the streams which fall into it (chaps. 48 — 50). It is not pro- 
bable that he travelled inland into these regions. He may per- 
haps have gone some little way up the river, and it is observable 
that he gives the native name as well as the Greek name of the 
Pruth. But it is rather more likely that he got his knowledge 
from the people of the Greek colony called Istria, at the mouth 
of the Danube, which he mentions in b. ii. chap. 33. There was 
another Greek settlement at the mouth of the Tyras, or Dniester 
(b. iv. chap. 51). And there is a passage which implies that he 
had been on the banks of the Dniester (c. 82), and another which 
shows it still more clearly (c. 11). It is likely, however, that 
Olbia was his head-quarters during his researches in Scythia, 
both from the superior importance of the place, and from his 
making it his starting-point in his enumeration of the Scythian 
tribes (chap. 17). From a comparison of chaps. 52 and 81, it 
appears that he visited some part of the country between the 
Boug and the Dnieper, and that too at a distance up the Boug 
of four days' sail from the sea, reckoning the voyage down the 
river. His description of the Dnieper (Borysthenes, chap. 53) 
seems like the description of an eye-witness ; and I believe that 
he travelled as far as the western bank of that river, or sailed up 
it. But there is no indication of his having crossed the Borys- 
thenes, nor of his having sailed along the coast eastward of its 
mouth. He mentions " the Race-course of Achilles" (the Kosa 
Tendra and Kosa Djarilgatch), but not in such a manner as to 
show that he had seen it. How imperfect his knowledge of the 
coast E. of the Borysthenes was appears from this, that he seems 
not to have known that the Crimea was a peninsula, nor to have 
had any knowledge of the Isthmus of Perekop. In chap. 99 he 
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compares the shape of Taurica, or the Crimea, to that of the 
extremity of Attica ending at Sunium, and to the Japygian pro- 
montory, or part of Apulia cut off by a line drawn from Brun- 
disium to Tarentum. So that it is evident that he conceived it 
to be merely a wedge-shaped projection, a corner of Scythia, 
which (with the exception of this projection) he conceived to have 
a south coast on the Euxine and an east coast on the Mteotis, or 
Sea of Azof, the general directions of these lines of coast being at 
right angles to each other (chaps. 99 and 101). The belief which 
the Greeks had, true or false, that the Tauri sacrificed to their 
gods all strangers who landed on their coasts, would tend very 
much to prevent voyages of discovery or trade to those parts. 
Where Herodotus speaks of "the Rugged Chersonesus," or pen- 
insula, as he does in chap. 99 and elsewhere, he means not the 
whole Crimea, but only the smaller eastern peninsula ending at 
Kertch and Jenicale. He speaks of a trench cut across the 
entrance to it from the Tauric mountains to the Ma?otis, which 
must have been in longitude 35^. If he ever visited the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, of which I do not remember any sufficient 
indication, he probably got at it by a different route, and not in 
his Scythian travels. It is likely that the Greek traders to the 
Bosporus kept along the northern coast of Asia Minor to the 
point from which they could make the shortest passage across 
to the S.E. coast of the Crimea, and so along the coast to the 
Bosporus. 

This is rather a long preamble; but I wish to show that, 
although Herodotus visited Scythia, he does not describe the 
part of the coast East of the Borysthenes from his own obser- 
vation, but on the authority of native Scythians and the Greek 
traders. 

Herodotus then, after speaking of the great number of rivers 
in Scythia, says that he will mention by name those only of them 
which are commonly spoken of, and " which are accessible to 
vessels from the sea;" and then he enumerates the Ister with its 
five mouths, and the Tyras, the Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the 
Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the Gerrhus, and the Tanais (chap. 
47). Now there is no doubt or difficulty in identifying the 
Tyras, Hypanis, and Borysthenes, with the Dniester, Boug, and 
Dnieper, and the Tanais with the Don. The difficulty is, what 
we are to understand by the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, and the 
Gerrhus. 

We must observe, first, that Herodotus makes them all fall 
into the Euxine, and not into the Masotis. He describes them 
thus more particularly : — " The Panticapes flows from the north 
and out of a lake. The Agricultural Scythians inhabit the coun- 
try between this river and the Borysthenes. It flows out into the 
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wooded country, and after passing by this, joins the Borysthenes " 
(chap. 54). 

" The wooded country " he has before described as the region 
next above the sea-coast to the east of the Borysthenes (chap. 
18) ; and in chap. 76 he describes it more particularly as parallel 
to the Race-course of Achilles (Kosa Tendra and Kosa Djaril- 
gateh). " The Agricultural Scythians," also, he has be/ore de- 
scribed as living E. of the Borysthenes, their country stretching 
eleven days' sail up the river (in another passage, chap. 53, he 
says "ten days' sail," but there perhaps he is speaking of a voyage 
down the river ; or one day may be allowed for the breadth of 
the wooded country) — and extending three days' journey towards 
the E., and reaching to the river Panticapes (chap. 18). 

Of the Hypacyris he says, that it issues from a lake, and flows 
through the middle of the Pastoral Scythians, and falls into the 
sea by the city Carcinitis, cutting off on the right the wooded dis- 
trict and the Race-course of Achilles (chap. 55). The Carcinite 
Gulf was the Greek name of the Gulf of Perekop. Of the Pas- 
toral Scythians Herodotus has said before that they live to the 
E. of the Agricultural Scythians, beyond the river Panticapes, 
and spread to the E. fourteen days' journey, over a country bare 
of trees extending to the river Gerrhus (chap. 19). These two 
streams, the Panticapes and the Hypacyris, do not seem to be 
described as being of such a magnitude, that their disappearance 
in such a region would be very wonderful ; and, moreover, I ob- 
serve on the modern map a small stream passing by a village 
called Kalantchak, on the road between Kherson and Perekop, 
which in the position of its mouth answers very well to the 
Hypacyris. 

The description of the Gerrhus is the part which opens a field 
for speculation. First, however, as to a place or region called 
Gerrhus. Herodotus says, in his description of the Borysthenes 
(chap. 53) : " As far, then, as the place (or region) called 
Gerrhus, to which is a voyage of forty days, the Borysthenes 
is known, and it flows from the N. ; but above this point, 
through what nations it flows no one is able to tell." I 
have underlined the word "forty,'" because, although all the 
MSS. and older editions have it so, a recent editor (Matthise) 
solely, I believe, on considerations of probability drawn from 
modern geography, has chosen to alter it to fourteen. This is a 
dishonest mode of dealing with the text of ancient authors. 
Herodotus reckons the course of the Borysthenes from the mouth 
of its estuary at the promontory of Kinbourn ; but however short 
a day's voyage up the stream may be reckoned (and I suppose 10 
miles is as little as can be reasonably given), Herodotus must have 
had an exaggerated notion of the distance to which the Borysthenes 
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was navigable, and can have known nothing of the cataracts. I 
have no information respecting the rapidity of the stream of the 
Dnieper, and shall be glad if you can tell me its rate.* It is clear 
that Herodotus conceived the Borysthenes to be navigable up to 
the point which he names, and does not use the expression, " forty 
days' sail," merely as a measure of distance : for in another pas- 
sage (chap. 7 1) he says, " The place of sepulture of the Scythian 
kings is at Gerrhi, the place to which the Borysthenes is navi- 
gable." This last passage is important also, inasmuch as it shows 
that the district of which he speaks was notable. 

Now with respect to the river Gerrhus, what he says is this 
(chap. 56) : " The seventh river, the river Gerrhus, is parted off 
from the Borysthenes at that part of the country up to which the 
Borysthenes is known : it is parted off then, beginning from this 
place, and it has the same name as the place itself, Gerrhus. But 
as it flows into the sea, it is the common boundary of the country 
of the Pastoral Scythians and that of the Royal Scythians, and it 
discharges itself into the Hypacyris." The word which I have 
translated "parted off," clearly implies that he conceived the 
Gerrhus to be an arm of the Borysthenes : and it seems, by a 
comparison of his language respecting the Hypanis and the Borys- 
thenes, that the latter part of his description means only that the 
Hypacyris and the Gerrhus had a common mouth, or flowed into 
the same estuary. 

In the passages cited before, chaps. 18 and 19, he has said that 
the country between the Borysthenes and the Panticapes, occupied 
by the Agricultural Scythians, is three days' journey broad ; and 
that the country between the Panticapes and the Gerrhus, lying 
on both sides of the Hypacyris, and occupied by the Pastoral 
Scythians, is fourteen days' journey broad ; thus giving seventeen 
days' journey between the Borysthenes and the Gerrhus, reck- 
oned above the region called the Wooded Region. Herodotus's 
idea of the country, however false it may be, is consistent with 
itself. An arm or mouth of the Borysthenes, branching off from 
it at a distance of forty days' sail from the sea, might very 
well be seventeen days' land-journey distant from it, where both 
streams were approaching the sea. 

A mistaken notion of the general line of the coast is, I think, 
a main cause of the exaggeration of the distances between the 
rivers. Herodotus seems to have conceived that the southern 
coast of Scythia, from the northern mouth of the Danube to the 
southern promontory of the Crimea, was nearly in a straight line. 
He makes an allowance, indeed, for the projection of Taurica 

* La vitesse du courant varie selon leg locality. En aval des cataractes elle est 
assez foible pour que les batimens puissent remonter le fleuve a voiles par le plus petit 
vent. Hydrographie de FEmpire de Russie, p. 122. 
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(the Crimea), conceiving it, as I said before, to be a wedge-shaped 
corner of the country (and, apparently, to stretch out towards the 
S.E.) : but otherwise he takes the line of coast to be generally 
straight, and estimates the distance from the Ister to the Maeotis 
at 4000 stadia (about 4G0 miles), which agrees tolerably well 
with the real length of the windings of the coast (chaps. 100, 
101). Neither does he seem to have been aware of the great 
curve in the course of the Dnieper, but speaks of the river as 
flowing from the N . 

There is, however, an inconsistency, or apparent inconsistency, 
in two statements of Herodotus, which deserves notice. Where 
he reckons the southern boundary of Scythia from the Ister to the 
Maeotis at 4000 stadia, he also calls it twenty days' journey, ex- 
pressly reckoning a day's journey at 200 stadia ; and he makes 
the Borysthenes the middle point, assigning ten days for the 
journey from the Ister to the Borysthenes, and ten days from the 
Borysthenes to the Maeotis (chap. 101). When he names the 
Borysthenes, he means specially the trading town or port of the 
Borysthenitae, otherwise called Olbia, which he has elsewhere 
mentioned as the middle point of the coast (chap. 17). Thus, in 
one passage he makes only ten days' journey from the Borysthenes 
to the Maeotis; in another he makes seventeen days' journey from 
the Borysthenes to the Gerrhus, which of course is between the 
Borysthenes and the Maeotis. It may be answered that, in his de- 
scription of the boundaries and extent of Scythia, he uses the day's 
journey as a fixed measure of length, according to the rate of 
travelling in Greece ; whilst in his more general description of the 
country he followed the reports of travellers in the country itself. 
No doubt, a Greek day's journey of 200 stadia, or more than 22 
miles, was much more than would be accomplished by a traveller 
in ancient Scythia, especially in a journey of several successive 
days. It is observable that elsewhere, when Herodotus speaks 
of a continued journey, even along the high-roads of the Persian 
empire from Sardis to Susa, he reckons the day's work at only 
150 stadia. He is speaking, of course, of travelling on foot. 

This apparent inconsistency, then, may be explained ; and, as 
I said before, his other statements are consistent. The account 
of the Scythian tribes between the Hypanis and the Tanais, which 
is contained in chaps. ] 7 — 20, is manifestly founded on the very 
same data as the account of the rivers in chaps. 51 — 57. 

Herodotus thought his informers trustworthy; and he is in 
general so careful and so conscientious in reporting testimony, 
that it is not right to set his statements aside as so much sheer 
error, without considering whether it is possible that his accounts 
were less erroneous with respect to the state of the country in his 
age, than they seem to be with reference to its present state. 
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Major Rennell, in his Geography of Herodotus, has sug- 
gested the hypothesis, that the tract between the Borysthenes 
and the Maeotis was anciently a delta of the river, and that the 
Gerrhus was the eastern stream of this delta. But he supposed 
at the same time that Herodotus was mistaken in believing that 
the Gerrhus flowed into the Gulf Carcinites, or Gulf of Perekop ; 
and on the authority of Ptolemy he conceived it to have flowed 
into the Masotis. This is, in fact, rejecting the chief point in 
Herodotus's description. The aspect of the country upon a good 
map has impressed me strongly with the same notion, that it was 
a delta in some geological period ; and I would throw out the 
speculation, not only that the remains of this delta still existed in 
the time of Herodotus, but that his Gerrhus was a mouth of the 
Borysthenes still flowing where he says it flowed, into the Gulf of 
Perekop. His description of the two rivers Panticapes and 
Hypacyris, intermediate between the Borysthenes and Gerrhus, 
that is, between two mouths of the Borysthenes, yet described as 
flowing out of lakes and not out of the Borysthenes, seems to me 
to accord well with the notion of a delta partially dried up. If 
the geological state of the district admits this theory as a possible 
one, then if we make allowance for an exaggeration of the dis- 
tance between the two ancient mouths of the river, and of the 
distance of the head of the delta from the sea, the main points 
of Herodotus's account may be received as true. If I am not 
mistaken, the eastern bank of the Dnieper continues rocky some 
way below the cataracts. The exaggeration of distance, therefore, 
must have been very great. I should be glad to know exactly 
how high up the river the alluvial plain begins. I suppose that 
the geological difficulty will be, not in admitting the existence 
of a delta, but in admitting its obliteration within a period so 
recent. 

If this hypothesis be not admissible, I am afraid that nothing 
remains to be said, except that the persons on whose testimony 
Herodotus relied, mistook the Gulf of Perekop for an estuary like 
the Dnieprovskoi, and imagined the existence of the river supposed 
to fall into it; mistaking, also, some branch falling into the 
Dnieper for an arm parting from it. 

Ptolemy gives the name of Gerrhus to a river falling into 
the Sea of Azof, which is supposed to be the modern Molot- 
chinoia. But it will not at all save the credit of Herodotus 
to make this his Gerrhus. And, in fact, he seems to have known 
nothing of the coasts of the Maeotis. His descriptions of the 
nations of the interior, according to the most probable inter- 
pretation that can be put upon his positions, bearings, and dis- 
tances, belong to tribes lying between the mouth of the Boug and 
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Orenburg, which seems to have been the limit of his knowledge.* 
It seems likely that the Greek traders of Olbia kept up a com- 
munication so far in a regular and systematic manner. Hero- 
dotus speaks of the Scythians who made the journey to the extreme 
tribe which he mentions, transacting business in seven languages 
and by means of seven interpreters (chap. 24). But, except in 
this direction, his knowledge seems to be vague ; and of the coast 
of the Maeotis in particular he says nothing, except that it was 
occupied by the Royal Scythians. 



III. — On the Physical Structure and Arrangement of the Islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. By Mr. W. Earle. 

A traveller in the Indian Archipelago soon perceives that 
there is an essential difference in the structure of the various 
islands. Some are only moderately elevated, with the land 
sloping gently towards the shore, and having regular soundings 
far out to sea. . Others again rise abruptly from an unfathomable 
depth, and contain lofty mountains, some of which are active vol- 
canoes ; while a third class, comprising some of the larger islands, 
as Sumatra and Borneo, are of a mixed character, partaking in 
part of the peculiarities of both the others, the limits, however, of 
the two formations being very distinctly defined. The object of 
this paper is to point out an arrangement which will present at 
one view the character of the different islands. This arrangement 
has suggested itself to me during a personal acquaintance with 
the Indian Archipelago extending over a period of several years, 
and I feel that, had it previously existed, it would have very ma- 
terially assisted me in pursuing the inquiries that I have lately 
had occasion to make in that part of the world. 

The contrast which the volcanic islands of the Archipelago 
afford when compared with the continent of Australia is very 
strikingly presented to the view of a voyager from Port Essington, 
crossing for the first time the sea that separates the continents of 
Asia and Australia. Even before he has lost soundings on the 
great bank which extends from the northern shores of the latter 
continent, the lofty mountains of Timor rise up before him. As 
he nears the land the colour of the water suddenly changes from 
green to a deep blue ; he has now passed the steep edge of the 
bank, and is floating on the unfathomable seas which bound the 

* This has been shown, in opposition to the views of Heeren, by Mr. F. W. Newman, 
in a paper read to the Philological Society, March 24, 1843. (Proceedings, vol. i., 
No. 7.) 



